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Even if the discrepancies of Daniel with Babylonian and Persian 
history could be explained, what would one do with the other historical 
improbabilities of this book, namely, the admission of Daniel to the 
priestly order of the Babylonian soothsayers (9:4, 17-20); Nebuchad- 
nezzar's demand on pain of death that the magicians tell him the dream 
that he has forgotten (2:5); Nebuchadnezzar's golden image 60 cubits 
high and 6 cubits broad (3:1); the punishment of a fiery furnace for 
those who would not worship this image (3: 15); and the preservation of 
the three Hebrews alive in the midst of the flames (3:25); Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seven years of madness, when he ate grass like an ox, till his 
hair was grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' claws 
(4:28-33); the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar's feast (5:5); 
Darius' decree that no man should ask a petition of god or man for 
thirty days, on penalty of being cast into a den of lions (6:7); and Daniel's 
escape in the lions' den (6:19-23)? All these are stories that do not 
contradict known Babylonian or Persian history but put a severe strain 
upon our credulity. Doctor Wilson will have to write another volume to 
show that these are such natural and reasonable incidents and so well 
attested by contemporary witnesses that nobody but an "illogical, ir- 
rational, and unscientific so-called higher critic " would think of question- 
ing them. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 



POPULAR EXPOSITIONS OF HEBREW RELIGION 

Professor G. A. Barton' writes»the first volume of a new series known 
as "Religious Science and Literature Series" and edited by Professor E. 
Hershey Sneath, of Yale. It is designed for use with college classes in re- 
ligious education. There is great need of competent textbooks in this field. 
Professor Barton comes to his task with exceptional equipment — not 
only is he a scholar of first rank in Old Testament matters, but he has also 
had years of experience as a teacher of the Bible to college girls, and he 
is master of a pellucid and objective style that makes his books a delight 
to read. The nature of the task set for Dr. Barton precluded his making 
that contribution to the progress of research in the Old Testament for 
which he is so well fitted. He has had to content himself with stating 

'The Religion of Israel. By G. A. Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
XV-F290 pages. $2.00. 
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clearly and concisely the main results of Old Testament study thus far 
attained. Our main interest, therefore, is to see where he places himself 
upon debatable questions. He aligns himself with the growing number 
of scholars who interpret early Hebrew narratives in the light of history, 
as showing that not all of Israel was in Egypt, but that part entered 
Egypt, while part took possession of northern Palestine. He reaffirms 
his adherence to the Kenite hypothesis of the origin of Yahweh worship 
in Israel. But he now recognizes that the hypothesis as originally 
formulated was too simple and feels forced to reckon with a knowledge 
of Yahweh in Israel centuries before the days of Moses. Even so, he 
insists upon the Kenite origin of this earlier Yahweh worship. The ori- 
gin of the ethical decalogue is ascribed to the disciples of EUjah. He 
declares himself in sympathy with the more literal interpretation of 
Hosea's marriage, first presented by me in 1913, saying that it rests upon 
a less forced exegesis of the text than the more popular tendency view. 
He ascribes to Isaiah himself the messianic materials commonly assigned 
to later writers, such as 9: 2-6 and 11 : 1-8. The view that Sennacherib 
twice invaded Judah finds favor with Dr. Barton. That Nehemiah 
preceded Ezra in Jerusalem seems certain to him, and he ascribes the 
introduction of the Priestly Code to him when he came back to Jerusalem 
in 432 B.C. 

This is enough to show that the college student who tackles this book 
will not find it lacking in interest. The novelty of such a presentation 
to the average student will not fail to hold his attention. Topics for 
special consideration are given and special reading suggested that will 
enable the student to follow up his interest as far as he may wish. 

J. M. Powis Smith 
University of Chicago 



Soon after the outbreak of the war well-meaning but ill-informed 
zealots and religious demagogues of many kinds rushed wildly into the 
public forum with the declaration that Germany had become what she 
is because of "higher criticism." The outlines of the thing they meant 
by the latter term could not always be seen through the word-fog of 
censure. But in most cases they meant the critical historical study of 
the Old Testament. The informed were able to watch these persons 
with a smile, for they were offering more than ordinarily convincing 
proof of their inability to reach conclusions in accord with the facts. 
Apparently they did not know that historical criticism of the Bible is 
neither the invention nor the pecuHar possession of Germany. They did 
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not know that it had long been interned in German universities, away 
from the populace, as a potential foe of autocracy intrenched behind a 
traditionally interpreted Bible. 

It is time to recall the fact that the essential principle of the modern 
critical study of the Bible consists in the frank avowal that the Scriptures 
present a long record of developing religious experience, and that the 
duty of the modern student is to discriminate between the better and 
the worse, the higher and the lower, in this evolving process. The 
implied attitude of discrimination toward the Bible makes it possible 
to place a just value upon the moral standards of the prophets and of 
Jesus ; it makes impossible the exaltation of discarded and immoral stand- 
ards of conduct by hierarchies or autocracies, simply because they 
happen to be in the Bible. Modern Christianity, in short, possesses 
in the dynamic Bible of the evolutionist a powerful agent of democracy; 
per contra, the static Bible of the traditionalist is the last bulwark of 
autocracy. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to see that teachers in the Old Testament 
branch of biblical science calmly continue to view their subject in its 
larger developmental aspects. Professor Laura H. Wild, of Mount 
Holyoke College, has done this in a frank and able manner in her recent 
book' The Evolution of the Hebrew People. The author explains the aim 
of her volume by reference to her experience in teaching Sophomores 
who come to college with no adequate conception of the significance of 
the Bible in our civilization. Both in the choice of materials and in the 
method of treatment she acknowledges the duty of the biblical investi- 
gator to relate his findings to achieved results in allied sciences. One 
might, indeed, borrow a term from the botanists and say that this volume 
has to do primarily with biblical ecology — the relations of biblical 
ideas and facts to their historical environment. 

The descriptive titles of the five parts into which the contents of the 
volume are divided afford a fair idea of its scope. They are "The 
Cultural Background of Hebrew Life," "A Sketch of the Development 
of Religious Ideas," "The Influence of Physical Environment upon the 
Development of the Hebrew Race," "Israel's Economic and Social 
Development," and "The Place in World Thought of the Great Hebrew 
Prophetic Teachers." Each of these parts is broken up into series of 
brief chapters. Those of the first part, for instance, are devoted to 
the older background of Hebrew life disclosed by the archaeologist; 

' The Evolution of the Hebrew People and Their Influence on Civilization. By 
Laura H. Wild. New York: Scribner, 1917. xi-l-311 pages. $1.50. 
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to prehistoric man and the origin and relationship of the great racial 
groups; and to a comparison of Semitic and Indo-European character- 
istics. 

To gather from such large and constantly changing areas of human 
knowledge the pertinent facts and condense them into an interesting 
statement is not easy; but the author has produced a book that is 
capable of engaging and holding the attention not only of young people 
but of all persons who desire a comprehensive view of Hebrew life and 
literature in terms of modern thought and research. A well-selected list 
of books for supplementary reading on the subjects discussed is added at 
the end of the volume. In the opinion of the reviewer the book would 
have gained by the reduction of some items in the first half of the volume 
and a corresponding expansion of Part V. Spatially, at least, the higher 
levels of development have not received proportionate attention. But 
that is a matter of minor consequence. The author is to be congratulated 
on having produced a readable, useful book, permeated by the spirit 
and method of modern science, and one that should do much to promote 
the intelhgent study of the Old Testament. 

William Frederic Bade 
Pacimc School or Religion 
Berkeley, Cal. 



JEWISH THEOLOGY' 

Until recent years theology was the most neglected branch of study 
within Judaism. This was due to the widespread notion that Judaism 
has no theology, as the term is understood among non-Jews. Dr. 
Kaufman Kohler, in his earnest desire to work out a systematic theology 
of Judaism, sets this theory aside and enlarges the meaning of the term. 
But Judaism seems to have so many theologies as to baffle classification. 
Almost every theological conception, from the most mystical to the most 
rationaUstic, can be supported by the authority of biblical, Talmudical, 
and later Jewish literature. The only possible method of presenting 
Jewish theology, not the theology of Judaism, is to put it in a historical 
form, which is an admission of the fact that in various ages Judaism 
presented various attitudes even on most fundamental questions. Dr. 
Kohler realizes that an impartial Jewish theology must include the 
mystical as well as the rationaUstic elements of Judaism; for Judaism is 
essentially a religion of life. 

^Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered. By K. Kohler. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. xiii-f-sos pages. $2.50. 



